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NGC Certifies Medals from the 
Moon Missions 


Posted on 11/13/2007 


NGC has just certified a Robbins Medal, one of only two gold medals to have 
traveled in the lunar module to the moon’s surface. 
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NGC has just certified a gold medal flown aboard the 
Apollo 16 moon mission. This Robbins Medal is 
pedigreed to Apollo 16 lunar module pilot, Charles M. 

Duke, Jr., the tenth man to have walked on the moon. 

While a number of medals have been flown on space 
missions, this is one of only two Apollo 16 gold medals, 

documented thus far, to have gone in the lunar module to the moon's surface. It 
has been graded MS 65 by NGC. 


click image to enlarge 


The Robbins Company privately struck medals as mementos for the astronauts to 
take aboard their missions into space and they were not originally intended for a 
wider audience. Robbins began this medal series, often simply referred to as 
“Robbins Space Medals” in 1968 to commemorate Apollo 7, the first manned 
Apollo mission. Since then, they have been issued for all manned space missions 
without interruption. The medals have been struck for all Apollo, Skylab, Soyuz, 
Space Shuttle, International Space Station stints and long duration space stays. 
Most were struck in high relief, and depict the mission emblem and crew member 
names on the obverse and launch, landed and return dates on the reverse. 

Robbins medals were available for purchase 
only by the astronauts who were members of 
the Astronaut Flight Office. Consequently 
their mintages are extremely limited, usually 
between 100 and 450 medals per mission. 
The majority of the medals were struck in 
sterling silver. The mission crew members 




were permitted to buy as many silver medals 
as they desired for missions they participated 
in, and other astronauts not on the crews 
could purchase up to three of them for each 
mission. The gold medals from the earliest 
missions could be purchased only by the 
crew members. These rare gold medals are 
sometime referred to as "wives" medals 
because most were flown as special gifts for 
wives of the crew members. Many were later put into bezels and worn by the 
wives to the events held in honor of the crew after the mission. 


click image to enlarge 


Among collectors today, the most desirable gold medals are from any of the six 
missions that landed on the moon between 1969 and 1972. The total number of 
gold medals for all six moon landing missions combined totals just 30 medals. 


Mission 


Number of 
Medals 


Apollo 

11 

Apollo 

12 

Apollo 

14 

Apollo 

15 

Apollo 

16 

Apollo 

17 


3 

7 

6 

Note: 3 were forgotten on the Lunar Module and 
b lost 

5 

6 


NGC is proud to have also certified two of the gold medals from Apollo 12, the 
second moon landing, and one gold medal from Apollo 15, the fourth moon 
landing, in addition to the Apollo 16 medal mentioned above. For more information 
on NGC’s services for collectors of tokens and medals, please visit Certification of 
Tokens and Medals on NGC's website. 


Thank you to Howard C. Weinberger for contributions to this article. Mr. 
Weinberger is the author of two books on this subject, The Robbins Medallions, 
Flown Treasure from, the Apollo Space Program and Collecting, the Robbins 
Medallions. 
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NGC Introduces American 
Liberty Series 

Posted on 11/13/2007 


NGC has introduced the American Liberty Series — a suite of four labels for the 
Silver, Gold, and Platinum Eagles, as well as the Gold Buffalo. 

NGC has introduced the American Liberty Series, a suite of four labels for the 
Silver, Gold, and Platinum Eagles, and the Gold Buffalo. These label designs 
showcase elements from the obverse design of these coins on a gradient 
background. 

The American Liberty Series is available only to submitters who meet minimum 
submission requirements. All dates, mint marks, proof and mint state issues of US 
bullion coins are eligible. The grading standards and procedures are identical to 
those used for regular NGC labels; only the appearance differs. 

Minimum Submission Requirements 


Gold Buffalo American 
Liberty Series 

750 1 oz. Gold Buffalo coins 

Gold Eagle American 

Liberty Series 

400 Gold Eagle coin sets 
(1,600 coins) 

Platinum Eagle American 
Liberty Series 

300 Platinum Eagle coin sets 
(1,200 coins) 

Silver Eagle American 
Liberty Series 

7,500 1 oz Silver Eagle coins 

Participation in any one ALS label type requires that the 
minimum submission requirement be met for that 
individual label. 


Special note: Due to the special handling required, NGC will not accept 
submissions for the American Liberty Series at trade shows. These submissions 
must be sent to the NGC offices in Sarasota, FL by the submitter. 










Inquiries or submitters with additional questions are invited to contact NGC 
Customer Service at 1-800-NGC-COIN (642-2646) or by email at 

Service@NGCcoin.com. 



1997 Silver Eagle $1, 
NGC MS69, 
encapsulated with 
American Liberty Series 
label. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



2007-W Gold Eagle $50, 
NGC PF69 Ultra Cameo, 
encapsulated with 
American Liberty Series 
label. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



2007-W Gold Buffalo $50, 
NGC PF69 Ultra Cameo, 
encapsulated with 
American Liberty Series 
label. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



2007-W Platinum Eagle 
$25, NGC PF69 Ultra 
Cameo, encapsulated 
with American Liberty 
Series label. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 
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$30+ Million Sale of Pattern 
Coins Becomes Largest Private 
Rare Coin Transaction 


Posted on 12/7/2007 


The world’s largest private transaction involving a rare coin collection has been 
brokered by Legend Numismatics of Lincroft, New Jersey on behalf of a Western 
states collector who purchased an extensive collection of United States pattern 
coins. 

Hi h 

“The collection contains more than 1,000 

1872 Amazonian Gold $20, J-1250 

pattern coins including the unique 1872 

Amazonian gold set. The total purchase price for the collection was in excess of 
$30 million. That shatters the record for the largest private sale of one person’s 


collection ever reported in numismatic history,” said Laura Sperber, a partner in 


Legend. 


The seller wants to remain anonymous. The buyer, who is only identified as “Mr. 
Simpson,” will merge his current pattern collection with the new purchase and 
rename it the “Simpson Pattern Collection.” 


“Mr. Simpson has been quietly building collections of the finest and prettiest coins 
through Legend for the past five years. He’s a connoisseur for coins with eye- 
appeal, and he’s become one of the greatest collectors of our generation,” said 
Sperber. 


No specific venues or dates have been selected yet, but Simpson and Legend 
Numismatics plan to publicly exhibit some of the pattern pieces at various coin 
shows around the country. 

Simpson now has the only complete collection of Amazonian pattern coins in all 
metals: gold, copper, aluminum and gilt. The impressive pedigree of the six gold 
coins includes former U.S. Treasury Secretary William Woodin; news media 
executive F.C.C. Boyd; Egyptian King Farouk; numismatic researcher and 


















patterns reference book author Dr. J. Hewitt Judd; noted patterns collector Dr. 
John E. Wilkison; and industrialist Ed Trompeter. The denominations of the unique 
gold coins are $1; $2.50 (Quarter Eagle); $3; $5 (Half Eagle); $10 (Eagle); and 
$20 (Double Eagle). 

The coins received the name, “Amazonian,” from collectors and dealers a century 
ago apparently because of the war-like depiction of Liberty on the obverses of 
several 1872-dated silver patterns designed by the Mint’s Chief Engraver, William 
Barber. He created two sets of patterns, one for gold denominations and the other 
for silver, with common reverse designs but different obverses. 


A Guide Book of United States Coins (the 
“Red Book,” Whitman Publishing, LLC) 
describes U.S. patterns as “a myriad of 

designs and experimental pieces made by the U.S. Mint to test new concepts and 
motifs, to provide coins for numismatists, and for other reasons.” More than 2,000 
distinct pattern varieties are known from 1792 to the present. 


According to Sperber, in recent years Simpson has assembled the finest known 
sets of proof two-cent pieces including the PCGS-certified “Cisco Kid” set; proof 
Barber coinage including an 1894-S dime graded NGC PR-66; proof Trade 
dollars; proof Liberty Seated Dollars including the 1866 No Motto; proof Gobrecht 
dollars (which he recently acquired from Seattle collector Bruce Morelan); proof 
Morgan dollars; $5 Indian Head gold; $10 Indian Head gold; and the finest 
complete sets of proof gold (1886 to 1907) and matte proof gold including a 1907 
Saint-Gaudens Double Eagle graded NGC PR-68. 

“Mr. Simpson especially enjoys copper patterns. He already had one of the finest 
pattern collections even before making this purchase of over 1,000 coins from the 
seller,” Sperber explained. 

Sperber and her partner, George Huang, viewed and inventoried all the coins, and 
then they and Simpson met with the anonymous seller to agree on the purchase. 
“Just that fast, the deal was done,” she said. 


Previous records for the most valuable private transactions involving coin 
collections or coin sets include the 1998 purchase of the Trompeter gold coin 
collection by Heritage Rare Coin Galleries for $15,177,500, and the 2005 
purchase of the King of Siam proof set for $8.5 million by Rare Coin Wholesalers. 

In addition to the only complete group of Amazonians, highlights of the pattern 
coin collection purchase include complete sets of $4 denomination (“Stella”) in 
















aluminum and copper, and the finest known 1879 Quintuple Stella/Metric Double 
Eagle. 

“The inventory of the purchase is over 70 pages long. Combined with Mr. 
Simpson’s own pattern collection, he now has several hundred duplicates. Yet, 
because of the grandness of this merger the duplicates alone would be a major, 
satisfying collection for anyone,” Sperber stated. 

“The pattern collection assembled by Mr. Simpson ranks among one of the most 
significant in American numismatics today. Put into context, the scope of this 
recent transaction rivals William Woodin’s legendary acquisition of pattern coins 
directly from the Mint Cabinet in exchange for the two gold Half Unions. It’s rare in 
any collection to not focus on ‘highlight’ coins, but here there are simply too many 
extraordinary pieces that, for me, the weight and balance of the collection must 
take center stage,” said Mark Salzberg, NGC Chairman. 

“Even though NGC has graded over 14 million coins, seeing a collection like this 
is a rare opportunity to advance our knowledge. Vertical and comprehensive runs 
of pattern coinage are very seldom submitted intact for certification.” 

Here are some other noteworthy coins included in the purchase. The J and P 
numbers listed below for the coins refer respectively to the numbering systems in 
the reference books, United States Pattern, Experimental and Trial Pieces by J. 
Hewitt Judd, M.D., and United States Patterns and Related Issues by Andrew W. 
Pollock III. 

• J-1/P-1, 1792 silver center cent, one of the most famous of all pattern 
designs and from the collection of Ambassador and Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, 
graded NGC MS-61 BN. 

• J-2/P-2, 1792 silver center cent struck without the silver center, PCGS F-15. 

• J-10/P-11, 1792 disme in copper with reeded edge, NGC PR-65 BN. 

• J-18/P-27, 1794 dollar in copper, a die trial piece that is one of only two 
known, the other is in the Smithsonian collection, and this one is probably 
the second dollar coin ever struck by the United States Mint, PCGS VF-20. 

• J-62/P-67, 1836 Gobrecht dollar in copper with “C. GOBRECHT F.” incuse 
on the base, PCGS PR-65 RB. 

• J-115/P-130, 1849 gold dollar with square-shaped hole in the center and 
hand-cut by Mint Chief Engraver, James Longacre, NGC MS-65. 

• J-126/P-148, one of only two known 1850 Double Eagle patterns with 
Longacre’s second design for the $20 denomination, PCGS PR-63. 

• J-271/P-319, 1860 Half Eagle struck on an Eagle-diameter gold planchet 
and with the “V” in “FIVE” actually an upside down “A.” From the Wilkinson 



Collection and one of only two known, NGC PR-64 Ultra Cameo. 

• J-349/P-421, unique 1863 Eagle struck in gold with “God Our Trust” 
inscribed on a scroll above the eagle’s head, from the Wilkinson Collection, 
PCGS PR-63. 

• J-434/P-507, 1865 Seated Liberty dollar, the transitional pattern using the “In 
God We Trust” motto reverse of 1866-1891, NGC PR-67 Ultra Cameo. 

• J-661/P-734, 1868 Eagle, NGC PR-65 Cameo. 

• J-1337/P-1481, 1873 Half Eagle, NGC PR-65 Cameo. 

• J-1373/P-1518, 1874 Eagle, one of only two known from the design 
presented by New York City businessman, Dana Bickford as a proposed 
design for international coinage. From the John Jay Pittman Collection, 
PCGS PR-64. 

• J-1547/P-1720, 1877 $50 denomination Half Union in copper with Large 
Head obverse, PCGS PR-63. 

• J-1549/P-1722, 1877 $50 Half Union, copper gilt with Small Head obverse, 
NGC PR-67 RB. 

• J-1638/P-1838, 1879 Coiled Hair $4 Stella in gold, NGC PR-67 Ultra 
Cameo. 

• J-1960/P-2031, 1915 Panama-Pacific commemorative half dollar in gold 
without the San Francisco mintmark, one of two known, NGC MS-64. 
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Presidential $1 Error Coins: 
2007 Proofs 

Posted on 11/14/2007 


In this third entry in our series, we examine the overlooked Presidential $1 error 
coins - the proof issues. 


In this article we’ll take a look at one area of Presidential $1 
error coins that has not gotten much publicity. We’ll 
examine the proof issues. 


As a general rule, modern proof error coins are scarce. 
There are several reasons for this. The requirements of 
special production hinder the number and types of errors 
that can occur. For one, during production of proof coinage, 
dies are frequently replaced and, therefore, many of the 
errors associated with late-state die failure seldom occur. 
Also, proof coins are placed into special packaging which 
means that any aberrantly shaped error coin will likely be 
discovered at the packaging stage. And last, the Mint 
employs an exceptionally high level of quality control 
surrounding the production of proof coinage. 

NGC did, however, receive a Proof Presidential $1 error 
coin almost as soon as we began receiving submissions. 
Surprisingly, this was a relatively dramatic and scare type 
of error, a coin struck from nonparallel dies also called 
horizontally misaligned dies. This type of error occurs 
when the dies are not level with each other during striking. 
The result is a “wedge-shaped” coin. The misalignment 
also creates a gap between the collar and the dies. During 
striking, metal will flow into that gap forming an enlarged 
and distorted, raised rim or flange. A handful of similar 



errors of this type have been seen by NGC. 



PHOTO #1a: Proof 2007- 
S John Adams $1 struck 
from horizontally 
misaligned dies, obverse 
view. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



PHOTO #1b: Proof 2007- 
S John Adams $1 struck 
from horizontally 
misaligned dies, reverse 
view. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



PHOTO #1c: Detail of 
raised rim or flange of 
proof 2007-S John 
Adams $1 struck from 
horizontally misaligned 
dies. Click ima g e to 
enlar ge 



PHOTO #1d: View of 
edge of proof 2007-S 
John Adams $1 struck 
from horizontally 
misaligned dies, showing 
wedge-like shape. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 




PHOTO #2a: Proof 2007- 
S George Washington $1 
struck from horizontally 


PHOTO #2b: Proof 2007- 
S George Washington $1 
struck from horizontally 


































misaligned dies, obverse 
view. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 


misaligned dies, reverse 
view. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 


Another interesting error found on proof issue Presidential 
$1 coins is a partial collar. Unlike circulation issue 
Presidential $1 coins, which received their lettered edges in 
a secondary process, the proof coins are struck with a 
segmented, lettered-edge collar. The partial collar error 
occurs when the collar is slightly out of place and therefore 
does not properly confine the coin’s edge during striking. 
When this type of error occurs with a segmented collar, a 
flange of extruded metal can form, like the raised rim seen 
on the misaligned die errors shown above. Further 
evidence of the improper positioning of the collar can be 
seen by the raised position of the edge lettering. This is 
illustrated in the proof 2007-S James Madison $1 partial 
collar error illustrated below. 



PHOTO #3a: Proof 2007- 
S James Madison $1 
partial collar error, 
obverse view. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 



PHOTO #3b: View of 
edge of proof 2007-S 
James Madison $1 partial 
collar error, showing high 
position of the date, 2007. 
The raised flange can 
also be seen at the left 
hand side of the image. 
Click ima g e to enlar ge 



PHOTO #3c: View of 
edge of proof 2007-S 
James Madison $1 partial 
collar error, showing high 
position of the motto. The 


PHOTO #4a: Proof 2007- 
S Thomas Jefferson $1 






























raised flange can also be 
seen at the right hand 
side of the image. 

Click ima g e to enlar ge 


with reverse die crack at 
2:00. Detail view 
Click ima g e to enlar ge 


A third type of error that has been encountered on proof 
Presidential $1 coins is a die crack, shown above on the 
reverse of a 2007-S Thomas Jefferson $1 coin. A die crack 
occurs when a small crack in the die allows metal to flow 
into the damaged area during striking. On the surface of 
the coin, this appears as a thin, irregular, raised line. If the 
cracked die remains in production, more extreme errors 
can result, including a cud, an raised portion of a coin’s 
surface corresponding to an area on the die where a piece 
has broken away. Die cracks are relatively common on 
circulation issue coinage (mint state coins) and small 
cracks can fall within the Mint’s accepted tolerances. Dies 
are replaced when a large crack appears. On proof 
coinage, however, coins with die cracks are deemed 
outside of acceptable tolerances and, when detected, are 
culled during quality control. For this reason, even small die 
cracks on proof coinage are deemed to be mint errors by 
NGC. 

Stay tuned for updates and NGC articles on other coins in 
this series as more errors are discovered and reported. 
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From the Grading Room: 1825 
Great Britain Pattern Farthing 
Mule, Struck in Platinum 

Posted on 11/14/2007 


This highly unusual pattern coin dates from the early 19th century, when the 
British Royal Mint began exploring the use of platinum for coinage. 

This highly unusual pattern coin dates from the late 
1820’s, when the British Royal Mint was exploring the 
use of platinum for coinage. The hardness of the metal 
proved difficult for striking, and thus some details are 
not full struck up. This is most apparent on the obverse 
legend, which shows some softness. Whether because 

0 click image to enlarge 

of the technical challenges or some other reason, no 

platinum was used for coinage in Great Britain until 2007, when it was introduced 
as part of the Britannia bullion series. 

Adding to the interest of this pattern is the unusual selection of dies. No dies were 
made especially for its production; instead two expired or discarded dies were 
chosen, perhaps because there were concerns that the hardness of platinum 
could cause a die to break or splinter during striking. The obverse die belongs to 
the 1812 Pattern 9 Pence Bank Token (S3773A), and the reverse is from an 1825 
Farthing. 

A coin struck from obverse and reverse dies intended for different coins is called a 
mule. Incorrect pairings of this type can occur as error coins, in the case of the 
widely publicized States Quarter/Sacagawea Dollar mule, or as pattern coins, as 
in the case of the 1860 Transitional Half Dime, J-267. 

This example is one of just a few known, and it has been assigned its catalog 
number P-1419, from English Copper, Tin and Bronze Coins by C. W. Peck. It was 








graded MS-61 by NGC. 




click image to enlarge 
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Analyzing the Pittman Act of 
1918, Part Two 

Posted on 11/14/2007 


David Lange continues his retrospective of the Pittman Act of 1918 and its effect 
on the outcome of World War I. 


Last month, I looked at the some of effects of World 
War I on the world’s economies and how the Pittman 
Act was intended to relieve these problems. This same 
study continues here, with a further look at both the 
international and domestic impact of this important 
legislation. 

The full title of the Pittman Act contains several 
clauses, including “. . . to assist foreign governments at 
war with the enemies of the United States . . .” World 
War I was perhaps the first war to effectively use 
disinformation as a destabilizing weapon. With Americans poised to enter the war 
in force during the spring of 1918, Germany realized it had a very limited time to 
end the war in its favor. Among its tactics was an attempt to destroy British credit 
in the crown colony of India by spreading rumors that Britain could not redeem its 
silver certificates. This situation threatened outright rebellion against British rule, 
and as Britain was America’s ally against German and the Central Powers, the 
USA had to do what it could to prevent a run on the banks in India. 

Of the more than 270 million silver dollars destroyed under the Pittman Act, the 
bullion from some 259,121,554 of these was sold to Britain at a price of one dollar 
per ounce plus the processing charge. This permitted the redemption of any silver 
certificates presented for exchange in India, thus ending the rumors of insolvency. 
At the time its purchases began, Britain was paying well over the market value, 
but the price of silver rose so dramatically during 1919 and into early 1920 that it 
soon seemed a bargain. All of the silver needed by Britain had been delivered by 









May of 1919, however, and the melting of silver dollars then ceased. 


. . to stabilize the price and encourage the production of silver. . As already 
noted, the inflationary and speculative effects of World War I were driving up the 
price of silver, which had been languishing below 50 cents per ounce prior to the 
war. This upward trend continued for a year or more after the war’s end, and it 
proved to be a mixed blessing. While inflation did encourage the domestic mining 
of silver to increase, this did not occur rapidly enough to furnish the silver needed 
by Britain, and thus many millions of silver dollars were condemned. 

Of greater concern, however, is that this rapid price increase also threatened 
America’s coinage. By early 1920, the price of silver had exceeded $1.29 per 
ounce, the level at which the bullion value of the subsidiary coinage (dimes, 
quarters and halves) equaled their face value. This set the stage for widespread 
hoarding and melting of these coins, yet this never actually occurred. The price of 
silver receded before this potential bonanza became widely understood, and there 
was no disruption in the economy. While other nations reacted by reducing or 
eliminating the silver in their coinage, the American Congress never even had 
time to react. The crisis was over as quickly as it had begun. 

Sadly, by the time the Mint began to purchase newly mined domestic silver to 
replace the melted silver dollars — a provision that the Pittman Act included as a 
gift to the silver mining industry — the price had fallen to a point at which the 
mandated purchase price of one dollar per ounce was now well above the market 
value! At least some savings was realized when the 11,111,168 silver dollars 
melted and originally assigned to the production of subsidiary coinage were 
redirected toward replacing the dollars. So too were six million ounces of silver 
bullion purchased from mine owners during 1918 utilized for silver dollar coinage. 

By destroying more than 270 million silver dollars, the United States lost the face 
value of these coins and had to withdraw the silver certificates outstanding against 
them. It also had to provide for the replacement of this value in circulation. 
Ultimately, these pieces were recoined 1921-28, but in the short term, federal 
reserve bank notes of the Series of 1918 were issued as temporary place holders. 
As the U.S. Mint began to deposit the newly minted silver dollars with the 
Treasury, these notes were retired and replaced with a new issue of silver 
certificates, the Series of 1923. 

Collectors may be interested in some figures taken from the 1928 Mint Director’s 
Report. The silver dollars melted for sale to Britain came from the following 
sources: the three active mints provided 97,535,554 pieces; the New Orleans 
Mint, 22,400,000; the Treasury Department in Washington, DC, 112,686,000; and 



the New York Subtreasury, 26,500,000. The destruction of these coins was carried 
out at the Philadelphia Mint (158,620,554), the San Francisco Mint (74,001,000), 
and the New York Assay Office (26,500,000). Of the silver dollars originally 
earmarked for recoining into subsidiary pieces, 10 million were melted at 
Philadelphia, one million at San Francisco, and just 111,168 at Denver. 

Bear in mind that these locations provide no clue as to the dates and mints that 
the melted coins carried. The Treasury Department was concerned only with the 
face value of the coins and the number of fine ounces of silver recovered. Which 
issues were destroyed and in what numbers will forever remain a mystery. 

David W. Lange's column, “USA Coin Album,” appears monthly in Numismatist, 
the official publication of the American Numismatic Association. 
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Lincoln Cents Wide AM 

Posted on 11/14/2007 

Jay Turner takes a closer look at the often overlooked 1998, 1999, and 2000 
varieties of the Lincoln Cent. 

This month’s modern coin may seem like an unlikely choice but the 1998, 1999, 
and 2000 Lincoln cents offer a variety often overlooked yet important in design 
and diversity. 

The Lincoln Cent is one of the most collected United States coins. This is 
probably true because inexpensive examples are easily found and Lincoln Cents 
are, in general, readily available. It is an area of collecting where many beginners 
find themselves, especially children. However, the Lincoln Cent has its diversity 
and its varieties that make it a series that can be exciting to a wide range of 
collectors. After 1959 with the switch to the Memorial Cent, many people started 
hoarding Wheat Cents. Today, while pre-1959 Wheat Cents can be found on 
occasion (though infrequently) in rolls and change, they are often kept or hoarded 
when found. The high mintages of post-1982 cents, most in the billions, have 
made diversity scarce for collectors searching through change and rolls for their 
collection. Die varieties and errors are often the coins sought by those who 
currently search circulation coinage. 

Since the widely publicized 1995 Lincoln Cent, the mint has taken dramatic steps 
in the manufacturing process to hopefully eliminate the creation of varieties and 
errors. Because of these steps, doubled dies after 1995 are either insignificant or 
non-existent in United States coinage. Yet people continued to search through 
coinage in the hope of discovering new varieties and errors that the mint 
overlooked and they found them on Lincoln Cents, from the Philadelphia mint, 
dated 1998, 1999, and 2000. 
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The varieties found on some 1998, 1999, and 2000 
Lincoln Cents feature a different design than that of normal 
circulation coinage. In 1993, the United States 








standardized the circulating Lincoln Cents reverse design 
in which the AM in AMERICA was close, almost touching. 

The designer initials “FG” were also quite close. For 
reasons unknown, the mint made a different design 
standard for the reverse of proof Lincoln Cent coinage in 
which the AM of AMERICA was further apart. With two 
separate reverse designs being used at the mint for Lincoln Cents, it was only a 
matter of time until there was a mistake. This occurred not once but over a three- 
year period — 1998, 1999, and 2000 — in which the mint made dies from the 
wrong design for business strike coinage. As a result, two different designs were 
placed into circulation for Lincoln Cents of those years. 

The coins were first discovered in 2001 starting with the 
2000 cent, then the 1998 soon after, and finally the 
1999. The 2000 Wide AM variety is the most common of 
the three years and the 1998 Wide AM is currently 
considered less common. The 1999 was considered 
scarce, but due to the number of coins struck with each 
die, it is likely that it will become more common. All close AM varieties from those 
years are common. As of today NGC has certified 490 of the Wide AM cents 
dated 2000, 31 of the 1999, and 161 of the 1998. All three varieties are noted free 
of charge at NGC. 

The coins all carry significant premiums over their face value and are a reminder 
that even new coinage can be exciting. Very collectible coins can be found in 
change or while searching through rolls with little cost to collectors, especially 
children. That is why these simple design differences are this edition’s Modern 
Coin of the Month. 
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Learning from an "Unfinished" 
Cast Counterfeit 


Posted on 11/14/2007 

Skip Fazzari walks through the process of casting a counterfeit and illuminates the 
warning signs to watch out for. 

Previously, I’ve written here about counterfeits made by casting. This time I’ll 
describe some casting process basics and some of the characteristics you might 
look for on a cast coin. Let’s look at a cast which shouldn’t fool any numismatist 
because it is so poorly made. Think of it as the “poster coin” for an unfinished 
project. Nevertheless, this coin shows parts of a cast that are rarely seen and 
which must be removed before the coin can be passed off as genuine. 

Cast coins are made using some type of mold. A genuine coin is encased in the 
mold material to copy its design and then the mold is split apart after it dries. This 
creates a two piece mold with the obverse and reverse design and part of the 
coin’s edge being copied. When the two sections are joined to make the mold 
whole again (minus the genuine coin used as a model), there is a small seam left 
where they came together. Additionally, some holes called “casting gates” are 
needed in the mold so that the metal used to form the casting can be injected 
while air left inside the mold when it was joined together can escape. 

Now that the faker has a mold, he is ready to make copies. In the “old” days, 
many cast counterfeits were made of soft alloys of tin and lead. That’s because 
these metals are easily worked and have a low melting point. A two-part mold 
made of brass or steel can be used over and over to make many copies without 
wearing out. As the need to make better-quality cast fakes arose, both the 
process and equipment needed became more costly. 

Let’s examine the edge of a cast coin in the micrograph. Perhaps the first 
characteristic you’ll notice is the small “finger” of metal protruding from the edge. 
There is also a flat area near it and they are connected by two raised lines — one 



straight and one bumpy. The projection on the edge, called a “sprue,” is an artifact 
from a casting gate. It was formed by the metal left in one of the casting gates 
after it cooled. The two raised lines on the edge are formed by metal flowing into 
the seam where the mold was joined together. The raised lip of metal is called 
“flash.” 

For some reason, the faker did not finish this item. Usually, the edge of a cast coin 
is filed flat in an attempt to remove all traces of the seam where the mold is joined. 
Hopefully, when you see what needs to be “fixed” on this fake, you will be more 
aware of some of the characteristics found on cast counterfeits. 

This article previously featured in Numismatic News. 
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Gold Propels Coin Market to 
Higher Levels 

Posted on 11/14/2007 


Gold is rocketing up to a high not seen since 1980. But today’s coin market has 
changed a lot since that year, and as the number of serious collectors increase, 
Numismedia takes a look at which coins stand to benefit the most. 


A guest article from NumisMedia 

In January of 1980, gold hit the high-water mark of $850. The coin market was as 
hot as it had ever been. Dealers could not get enough bullion to satisfy their 
customers and rare coins were selling as if they would run out. Toward the end of 
January, these buyers witnessed the beginning of a downhill slide that went on for 
the next several years. 

As we approach the $800 mark at the end of October 2007, it is interesting to note 
that we have not seen the same buying frenzy for bullion that we witnessed in 
1980. Many buyers are reluctant to put all their assets into bullion because they 
feel that the market can turn quickly and losses seem to be more of a concern 
than missing actual profits. On the other hand, many buyers have already jumped 
in at significantly lower levels and have substantial profits in hand. These buyers 
are of the opinion that there is no better place to put your money at this time. They 
believe, ultimately, gold will go much higher. 

Today’s coin market is much different than 1980, chiefly because of the 
certification services. In 1980, everyone was a grading expert, but most 
numismatists had differing grading standards for buying versus selling. The coin 
market was so active that many coins sold for prices at least two grades higher 
than the actual quality of the coin. In fact, in those days, if it had eye appeal and 
was priced at $2,500 to $3,000, it was usually an easy sale. It seemed like $3,000 
was the typical wholesale top because dealers all had customers who would pay 
$3,500 or more for nice-looking coins. The problem was that many of those nice- 




looking coins eventually became MS63 or less even though they had eye appeal. 
Bag marks were acceptable for a high-grade coin back then. Today, the grade is 
the grade, even though some rare coins will sell for prices that are commensurate 
with grades one or two points higher. That is characteristic of a seller’s market. 
Buyers have to be aggressive in order to get the best offerings and even more so 
for the rarest of coins which will command premiums of Fair Market Value. 

With gold moving dramatically higher, we find that generics can move rather 
quickly. Many better date coins within the same series actually become premier 
buying opportunities because the market is moving so fast that some sellers do 
not conform to appropriate premiums for better dates. Astute buyers who pay 
attention to these anomalies can certainly find better dates at minor premiums 
which have a good chance to advance to levels exceeding the norm for regular 
generic issues. Many of the Til San Francisco $20 Liberties fall into this category. 
These coins typically run hot and cold in the market. When they are out of favor, 
they can be purchased near the generic prices, especially in AU55 and lower 
grades. When they get hot and dealers are buying them for customers, the 
premiums jump 20% to 30%. In the higher grades, they can move even quicker. In 
2000, the 1872 S $20 Gold had an FMV of $2,730; in 2002, it was $4,440. Today, 
it is just $3,580. There are many other examples that have potential to move far 
beyond the common dates. Serious collectors need to consider the original 
mintages of these coins along with the number of coins certified by NGC and 
PCGS. It also helps to study the number of coins graded higher than the specific 
coin you may be considering. The smaller number of coins in the higher grades 
can spell greater potential. 

The number of serious collectors continues to expand. Every major auction seems 
to bring out new advanced collectors willing to spend six figures and more for 
rarities that do not come along very often. One example is the 1796 No Stars $2 
14 Gold. All grades are sought after of late and the FMV continues to increase 
almost on a weekly basis. In 1999, the AU58 had an FMV of $132,000 and there 
were not many collectors with interest in acquiring one. Dealers could have had 
any of these graded coins in inventory without so much as an inquiry for several 
major shows. However, at today’s FMV of $190,630 we doubt that you could even 
find one for a customer, let alone several customers. It is a coin with tremendous 
desirability and the competition is quite vigorous. Just about all Early Gold is in the 
same boat as searching market makers and collectors can attest. 

Although rare coins remain as hot as ever, not everyone can afford the luxury of 
owning many of the higher-quality rarities. However, there are thousands of 
collectors who can afford coins that range from $1,000 to $20,000. With Gold 



moving higher and the prospects of it going beyond the $800 level, the generic 
issues are a way of participating in numismatics, learning its intricacies, while still 
following the movements of the metal. Just a few weeks ago, common date $20 
Saints had an FMV of $950 in MS60. Now they are at $1,000; for most buyers, 
this is the difference in the premiums of buying and selling. With the insecure 
economy, this is an excellent opportunity for novice and advanced collectors to 
build equity while enjoying the pursuit of the history and art of numismatics. 

This month marks the largest number of FMV advances that we can recall for 
several years. While the increases emphasize a rising market, you should not 
assume that those issues without advances are necessarily weak. The only real 
weakness in the market appears to be for non-bullion-related modern issues 
grading 69 or lower. Nearly all earlier classic coinage prior to 1930 is marketable 
at current FMV levels. Of course, they have to be properly graded and cannot 
have detracting marks or they will require discounts. 

Two of the strongest collector series remain Indian and Lincoln Cents. For many, 
this is the basis of all numismatics. In addition, there is a certain refinement that 
has developed over the years that separates these series into distinct categories. 
Color is a very important characteristic that helps a collector define his particular 
pursuit. As we all know, Red Early Copper Cents are very difficult to acquire 
across the entire series. Most advanced collectors realize that some dates are not 
available in both high grade and Red. When these coins are found, usually in a 
major auction, there are enough serious collectors who will pay “crazy” money 
that it relegates the average collector to pursue Red and Brown or Brown coins. 
These are the coins that most collectors feel will fall into the bargain category 
because they are well under the FMV for Red coins. When you look at an 1867 
Indian Cent in MS66 and see the FMV of $2,280 for a Red and Brown and 
$32,500 for a Red coin, it is not difficult to understand why more collectors see the 
value of the seemingly reasonable Red and Brown coin. 

This article is a guest article written by: 


u 

The thoughts and opinions in the piece are those of their author and are not 
necessarily the thoughts of the Certified Collectibles Group. 
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NGC Grading On-Site At The 
Baltimore Show 


Posted on 11/14/2007 

NGC will offer On-Site Grading and Encapsulating at the Whitman Baltimore Coin 
& Collectibles Show, November 16. 

NGC Grading On-Site at the Baltimore Show 

NGC will offer On-Site Grading and Encapsulating at the Whitman Baltimore Coin 
& Collectibles Show, November 16. Please check with NGC show representatives 
for daily submission cut-off times. NGC will be at tables 1304-1307. Please read 
below for complete details on the services offered during the show: 


$50 per coin 

Gold Special 

Gold coins valued $1,500 and under (5 coin minimum). 

Value Walkthrough $65 per coin 

Coins valued $1,500 and under. 

Walkthrough $100 per coin 

Coins valued $1501 to $100,000. 

Coins are graded in lots on a first-come, first-serve basis. Please check with NGC 
representatives when your lot is ready. Most coins are returned within 24 to 48 
hours. 

S pecial Note : Due to the special handling required, NGC will not accept 
submissions of the following coins at this show for on-site grading or regular 
service submissions to be returned to the NGC offices: 

Presidential Dollars . 20th Anniversary Ea gles. Early Releases . American Libert y 













Series 


These submissions must be sent to the NGC offices in Sarasota, FL, by the 
submitter. 

Other on-site services offered: 


$150 per coin 

Expedite Walkthrough 

Guaranteed 4-hour turnaround, coins valued $100,000 and 
under. 

Coins are returned within four hours or regular show pricing 
applies. 


High-Value Walkthrough 


$200 per coin 


4-hour turnaround, coins valued $100,001 to $500,000. 


Unlimited Value Walkthrough 


$500 per coin 


4-hour turnaround, coins valued above $500,000. 
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